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BRAINS VERSUS BAYONETS 



BY PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 



We have turned over the settlement of industrial and con- 
stitutional questions in the United States to a " strong- 
arm " squad. Instead of deciding economic disputes, as we 
do political and legal differences, by parliamentary or by 
judicial machinery, we resort to force. Instead of referring 
labor controversies to boards of conciliation or to courts 
of arbitration, we ring up the police, arm bands of private 
detectives, swear in special deputy sheriffs, call out the 
militia and organize " vigilantes," who proceed to gag dis- 
cussion, to arrest labor-leaders, to intimidate strikers, to 
wound and to kill. Force and free speech are again arrayed. 

I am not concerned here to justify the so-called " dis- 
turbers of the peace," nor do I wish to denounce the so- 
called " guardians of the peace." I only point to a danger- 
ous gap in our methods of government, a region of nicest 
judicial requirement. The police of our great cities are a 
body of men to be proud of ; physically as good as the Lon- 
don police, they are mentally superior. But they are being 
diverted from their sphere; they are being intrusted with 
discretionary powers that demand higher military and higher 
judicial qualities than they can be expected to possess. 

The roll-call of notable cases, most of them recent, where 
billets or bullets or bayonets have been used instead of 
brains, now includes New York, Lawrence, Kearny, Perth 
Amboy, Wakefield, in the East; Spokane, Aberdeen, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and Chicago in the West, 

In Union Square, New York, in the winter after the panic 
of 1907, the Socialists having been denied the right to hold 
a meeting in aid of the unemployed, and a crowd incredulous 
of such a ruling having assembled, the situation was put 
into the hands of the police. The crowd was trampled by 
horses, beaten by billets, pursued and terrorized, even before 
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a bomb was tbrown by an irresponsible fellow who had a 
grudge against the police. 

In Lawrence, Massachusetts, a complicated situation 
which involved a bankrupt city (whose former Mayor had 
been jailed for public offenses), 22,000 strikers of over 
twenty non-English-speaking races and suspicious of the 
employers who were believed to control the municipal gov- 
ernment, was turned over to Assistant Police Marshall 
Sullivan and Police Judge Mahoney, reinforced by a regi- 
ment of the State militia. Many arrests were made and 
brutality was displayed against citizens, two of whom were 
killed. The strike-leaders were arrested as accessories or 
were indicted for complicity. Three of them — Ettor, Giovan- 
nitti, and Caruso — are now in prison awaiting trial. 

In San Diego, California, a demand by Socialists for 
free speech led to a reign of terror projected by police and 
" vigilantes." 

Colonel Weinstock, a highly experienced observer of social 
conditions, appointed special commissioner by the Governor 
of California to investigate the situation, says in his report : 

" The sacred rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, guar- 
anteed under the constitution, were trampled under foot by men who, in 
the name of law and order, proved themselves to be the bitterest enemies 
of law and order. Your commissioner has visited Russia, and while there 
has heard many horrible tales of high-handed proceedings and outrageous 
treatment of innocent people at the hands of the despotic, tyrannic Rus- 
sia. Your commissioner is frank to confess that when he became satis- 
fied of the truth of the stories, as related by these unfortunate men, it 
was hard for him to believe that he was still not sojourning in Russia 
instead of this alleged ' Home of the brave and land of the free.' " 

Across the continent in Wakefield, Massachusetts, a police 
invasion of private rights as flagrant, but not as violent, was 
bulletined May 18, 1912, on the front page of the Boston 
Commons (not a Socialist or Labor paper, but the last word 
in non-partisan journalism) in the following terms: 



" The battle for free speech has now forced its way into Massachusetts. 
In Wakefield, last Sunday, a group of working-men tried to voice a pro- 
test against the imprisonment of Ettor and Giovannitti. They hired the 
G. A. R. Hall, but the chief of police said they couldn't use it. They 
went to a vacant field and were dispersed. Then they went to a private 
house." 

The police broke up this meeting also and drove the speakers 
out of the town. As the Commons said : 
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"Remember! this, like the clubbing of children at Lawrence, didn't 
happen in Russia, but in Massachusetts." 

Another considerable danger from our use of force in 
labor troubles is due to the amateurishness of our agents. 
The nervousness of inexperienced police, " specials," de- 
tectives, who fear for their own skins more than for the 
property they are defending, impels them to shoot without 
sufficient provocation. In the Hastings strike, June 24, 1912, 

" about one hundred shots were fired, and practically all of the shooting 
was done by the police and special deputies, many of whom admitted to 
newspaper men later in the day that they had become excited because a 
crowd of strikers and strike sympathizers were throwing stones and were 
threatening to take a strike leader away from two specials who were 
hustling him off to jail." 

The sheriff of the county, who represents the police power 
of the State, resented the invasion of detectives from a New 
York agency and is reported to have said: 

" As sheriff of Westchester County I don't propose to let outsiders using 
rough-rider tactics come in here and get away with it. I am informed 
that the shooting was entirely without provocation." 

Of course the result of this ill-timed and amateur marks- 
manship is the death of many innocent persons in no way 
connected with the strike. 

The proceedings of the police in the different cities are 
as much alike as their uniforms. They do not wait for 
actual disorder, but they excitedly conjecture from a song, 
a speech, or a flag that something subversive is going to 
happen, whereupon they start in and clean up the place 
with billets, horses, and revolvers. When Police Inspector 
Schmittberger, in Union Square, heard the crowd sing the 
" Marseillaise " he apparently thought a second French 
Revolution was under way and let loose his men. Other 
police go off their heads at the sight of a red flag and charge 
upon processions that bear them. Others cannot endure 
the sight of a soap-box with an orator upon it. 

To sum up : The police have been encouraged to duplicate 
on American soil Russian atrocities. They break up meet- 
ings, if the theme is uncongenial or unintelligible to them, 
upon the plea that such meetings create public disturbance ; 
they " beat up " would-be organizers of labor and deny So- 
cialist speakers and I. W. W. speakers the right of free 
speech; they arrest loiterers, pickets, and leaders in times 
of strikes when no violence has been committed. 
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In detail, they have played the fire-hose on public speakers, 
women, and infants. They have poured lead into defense- 
less bodies (in San Diego fourteen bullets were found in 
one pleader for free speech) ; they have trampled women 
with horses and clubbed children; broken up meetings on 
streets, in fields, in public halls, and private buildings as if 
they were Cossacks. They have arrested peaceable citizens 
on frivolous pretenses, as, for instance, street speakers and 
their audiences, loiterers and strike pickets, on charges of 
blocking traffic or of disorderly conduct, and they have filled 
the penitentiaries with them. They have tried to break 
strikes by imprisoning the leaders on serious charges. They 
have confiscated reputable newspapers carefully reporting 
their acts. 

Furthermore, conservative citizens have aided and abetted 
the police in their worst violence. Unofficial bands have 
snatched prisoners, whose only crime was free speech, from 
the waiting hands of public officials ; forced them to run the 
gauntlet, a form of punishment revived from the Stone Age ; 
stripped them naked; covered them with tar; escorted them 
out of the cities and turned them over to the mercies of 
the desert. 

One of the deep-rooted grievances of honest working- 
people is that during strikes, in order to clear the streets, 
police magistrates will accept the unsubstantiated testimony 
of the police against prisoners who have been arrested upon 
charges of vagrancy or of disorderly conduct, etc., and that 
these judges " railroad " troublesome pickets or labor- 
leaders to jail. In this way the police and the courts act 
together and judicial position becomes merely accessory 
force; that is to say, it does not perform the function of 
sifting evidence and securing justice; it is only another 
heavy hand pushing the working-man or labor-leader to 
prison. 

The number of working-men fined or imprisoned on these 
counts is so large that this abuse alone has spread among 
tbem a personal complaint against our courts. At a meeting 
of self-respecting working-people a great laugh was raised 
at the number of hands shown when some one asked how 
many of those present, women as well as men, had ever 
been in jail. " A man arrested is a man guilty," says Carl 
Hovey, " according to a regulation and perfectly sincere 
police feeling everywhere." Unjustifiable arrest is, then, a 
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very terrible thing to happen to citizens in a republic. It 
disenfranchises them mentally and creates in them an an- 
tagonism to the State in which they seem to have no rights. 

The working-man sees, too, in this extension of police 
jurisdiction another evidence that the master class is adding 
to its aiMtrary power. The opposition of working-men to 
injunction proceedings is largely fear of this arbitrary 
power. For the injunction not only stops intended action, 
but it throws further proceedings (contempt proceedings, so 
called) into a court without a jury. Easy riddance of 
troublesome and successful officers of the labor army in a 
time of strife is so congenial to the employers that the judges 
are naturally accused of collusion with them. 

A recent review of labor decisions in Massachusetts courts 
finds labor unsustained and friendless. Just now there is 
a feeling among those who watch the labor situation in that 
State that Ettor and Giovannitti are to be convicted of 
murder. The argument is that Ettor incited strikers, that 
violence is essential to a strike, and that the spokesmen are 
consequently responsible for what happened. The Boston 
Commons, May 25, 1912, contains the following: 

" Most I. W. W. men " (Industrial Workers of the World — the syndical- 
ist organization in which Ettor was a leader) "take it for granted that 
Ettor, Giovannitti, and Caruso will be convicted. They don't look at the 
court as a place where justice is to be expected. They assume that the 
will of the rich and powerful will prevail. One of them, a district official, 
said : ' We fully expect that Ettor will be sent to the chair. The master 
class are scared. That " One Big Union " has shocked and alarmed them. 
It is now anything to get its leaders under lock and key and to dispirit 
the rank and file.'" 

A note of warning, however, should be raised. Nobody 
outside the owners of the Lawrence mills supposes for a 
moment that Ettor is guilty of the murder of the woman 
killed by a bullet in a crowd. For him to be adjudged so 
by a court would be a grim joke to the unconcerned, but it 
would be a fiery argument against capitalistic courts, hissed 
endlessly from a thousand rostrums, and a constant incite- 
ment among working-people to class hatred. Such a trial 
and such a verdict would be contrasted with the bayonet- 
ing to death of the Remy boy in Lawrence, about which 
nothing has been done, and with numberless murders of in- 
offensive persons by " specials," detectives, etc., against 
which coroners have protested in vain. 

There is another consideration: To-day the country is 
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too intelligent to sustain judicial murder, even by a Massa- 
chusetts court. Colonel Weinstock's question in his report 
to Governor Johnson is being very generally asked: 

" Who are the greater criminals ; who are the real violators of the Con- 
stitution ; who are the real ' undesirables ' — these so-called unfortunate 
members of the ' scum of the earth ' or these presumably respectable mem- 
bers of society — viz., the aiders and abetters of police and judicial out- 
rages V 

The Boston newspapers at the time of the Lawrence strike 
published little that explained the attitude of the strikers, 
nothing that upheld them. An educated man close to both 
sides of the situation sent a communication to the liberal 
Boston papers, but it was not published. After the Wake- 
field outrage the Boston Commons took a poll of the Boston 
papers. Only one paper mentioned it at all, the Herald, 
and that only to lecture the I. W. W. and " the anarchists." 
An important San Francisco paper censured the Associated 
Press for suppressing the news from San Diego. 

Another form of suppression is the silence of intellectual 
leaders. Great intellectual equipments for rational solution 
of economic problems are not . heard from at industrial 
crises. Harvard College, only twenty-five miles from Law- 
rence, did not concern itself with the strike except to add 
a rifle corps to the military contingent. Although the uni- 
versity is especially proud of its many courses in economics, 
although it contains five or six hundred professors, in- 
structors, etc., although Boston is rich in culture, yet one 
heard of no committee of professors or of prominent Boston 
citizens who proffered their services to bring the Lawrence 
employers and the striking operatives together. Our East- 
ern universities might well stand closer to the people. Why 
could not that seat of learning, located on the road where 
so many Concord and Lexington " minute men " lost their 
lives in the first conflict of the Revolution, organize com- 
panies of intellectual " minute men " to hasten with aid at 
times of industrial clanger? 

There seems to be little attempt made by employers in 
America to understand either the human element or the 
economic problems involved in the labor movement. The 
whole matter is " unrest "; the only way out is for capital 
to stand pat. Mr. Theodore Shonts, President of the Inter- 
borough Railroad Company of New York, addressed as fol- 
lows the students of Drake University, Iowa, June 12, 1912 : 
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"The spirit of unrest is abroad. It is a universal sign of the times. 
Nor is it confined to this land alone; it is world-wide. That country is no 
longer considered the best governed which governs the least. The cry 
is for universal governmental activity. Whether it be called socialism, 
collectivism, communism, municipal operation, or government ownership, 
the result is the same. The community itself must run the individual 
and provide for his wants, while the individual sinks into a helpless unit, 
incapable of upholding the stability of the very government which he de- 
signs to nourish his common wants." 

Members of the State Factory Investigation Committee 
of New York, whose report has not yet been published, have 
openly declared from public platforms that ' ' in the factories 
of the city and State the human element is pretty much for- 
gotten." For instance, little or no attention is paid by 
employers in the majority of factories to ventilation, hy- 
giene, or fire-escapes. 

The Commissioner of Labor, in his report to the Senate 
upon the Lawrence strike, presented July, 1912, says : 

" The average rate of wages for 21,922 textile mill employees was 16 
cents per hour. Approximately one-fourth (23.8 per cent.) of the total 
number earned less than 12 cents an hour; and about one-fifth (20.4 per 
cent.) earned 20 cents and over per hour." 

" Unrest " would seem to have some reason when such labor 
conditions exist. 

In Los Angeles the building trades early in 1910 went 
out on a strike for an eight-hour day. When the strike 
had been in progress a few weeks, the labor men wrote a 
letter to the Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
asking for a peace conference. No reply was received, but 
the (Los Angeles) Times announced next morning that the 
communication had been consigned to the waste-paper 
basket. This began the trouble. 

One explanation of this stubbornness among employers is 
that when the older men studied political economy the ' ' Man- 
chester School " and laissez-faire were dominant. The go- 
as-you-please economic theory, added to the Jeffersonian 
political principle that the best government is the one that 
governs least, has shut the minds of many of our successful 
men to the newer economics with their strong social appeal. 

In attempting to destroy trade-unions employers of labor 
in the United States are behind the industrial experiences 
of the world. Trade-unionism has, on the whole, made for 
industrial peace. When strikes are threatened it ought to 
be simpler for employers to explain their position to one or 
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two leaders than to thousands of employees. It is certainly 
easier in times of strikes to deal with a few representatives 
of labor than with a mob of workmen. The reply that all 
labor-leaders are corrupt is not conclusive nor can it be 
substantiated. 

Attacks by the police upon freedom of speech are, of 
course, contrary to law. Hon. William Dudley Foulke, 
when an advocate of an unpopular doctrine had been for- 
bidden to speak in Chicago, wrote to the Chicago Record- 
Herald protesting. He said that any one abusing the right 
of free speech could be punished for it after the offense, but 
that to forbid a man in advance to speak, on the assumption 
that he is going to say something illegal, was a clear violation 
of the Constitution. 

"At Dayton, Ohio, Socialist speakers were acquitted by a judge who 
ruled that the ordinance under which they had been arrested was un- 
constitutional, since it seeks to make a chief of police a sole guardian 
of the rights of the people to use public streets for all public purposes 
except the right of public travel." 

The several States of the Union parted with little of 
their police power in equipping the Federal Government. 
They now exercise great police power through cities to whom 
they give charters and through the sheriffs of counties. 

" It is a well-established principle that municipal police 
ordinances," says Ernst Freund, in his authoritative volume, 
The Police Tower, page 57, " like all other municipal ordi- 
nances, must be reasonable in order to be lawful." 

The question then is, What police power is reasonable. 
Freund lays it down that the right of criticism of existing 
forms of government is practically unlimited. Consequent- 
ly, ordinances forbidding such discussion would be unreason- 
able and so unconstitutional. 

> After the Union Square bomb the New York Nation 
said (March 28, 1908) : 

" It may be more dangerous not to hold a meeting than to hold it. . . . 
Men who are out of work, who have a grudge against the existing order, 
are easily provoked to violence; but there is no surer provocation than to 
deny them free speech. ... A knowledge of human nature should con- 
vince the authorities, here and elsewhere in the United States, that the 
policy of suppression must be only a last desperate resort. 

" Force is but a feeble weapon in dealing with unrest and agitation, be- 
cause it cannot check the spread of ideas. The police may disperse a mass 
meeting, but, after all, they have done little or nothing. The abhorrent 

*The Police Power, by Ernest Ereund, p. 57. 
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doctrine runs like a plague through the masses — passed by word of 
mouth, by circulars, and by the revolutionary press. There is only one 
way to combat it effectively and that is by reason. If we cannot marshal 
arguments to destroy the fallacies and the half-truths, upon which the 
structure of socialistic and anarchistic theory rests, our case is, indeed, 
hopeless. Argument with hungry, ignorant, and excited men is obviously 
a formidable undertaking; but still it is the only method in a free country 
like this. Certainly the clubs and the police will never put sound ideas 
into people's heads ; on the contrary, every blow is likely to make a convert 
to a 'propaganda of deed.' Even more subtle attacks upon old ways of 
settling economic difficulties had better not be suppressed." 

The Civil War in America appears to have ended a con- 
troversy. But force did not do this. The South sees that 
its new economic conditions are superior to the old. Reason 
pacified the South; intelligence closed the dispute, which 
was not primarily political — a matter of State rights to 
secede, but economic — the comparative advantage of slave 
labor and free labor. 

The war could have been averted. Prior to 1865 all the 
economic facts about the efficiency of slave and free labor 
could have been learned. These facts form a part of the 
history of civilization. Political and economic history have 
no other purpose than to save the waste of repeating mis- 
takes. The Civil War was due to economic ignorance and to 
class or caste pride. The victorious North settled nothing, 
but it held the South in a new position long enough for the 
South to see its own advantage. 

Is it too much to suppose that if we will resort to means 
that are intelligent we can settle peacefully the present eco- 
nomic controversies? 

If the exercise of the police power — that is, whether it is 
to be violent or reasonable — depends largely upon its ad- 
ministration, if the administration of the police power de- 
pends upon social conditions and upon public opinion, then 
in the last resort police methods are an expression of the 
public state of mind. 

The Secretary of Commerce and Labor said recently be- 
fore a Congressional Committee : 

" The conflict [between capital and labor] is irrepressible. If the 
Government does not find and establish rules by which the development 
may be intelligently and normally had, then ultimately the expansion 
and the progress will be had in defiance of rules that do not fit. That 
has been the story and that will be the story of development everywhere." 

The American public must be shown simple, rational 
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methods to put in the place of our present turbulent methods 
of dealing with industrial controversies. These successful 
rational methods exist. In Australia, in Canada, in Eng- 
land, in Germany, and in America there are governmental 
methods that have lessened the number of appeals to force. 
There are, too, unofficial experiments that have been en- 
couraging. 

Compulsory arbitration seems logical and to stand on the 
same basis as our courts of justice, which are compulsory 
in their action; but compulsory arbitration is not favored 
by working-men. 

In compulsory arbitration Mr. Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, sees the possibilities of a 
new judicial tyranny. In Australia, in Canada, and in Eng- 
land the tendency is from arbitration to conciliation. 

In Canada the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
1907 applying to all public utilities has proved very helpful. 
In these industries it is unlawful to strike or lock out until 
a Government investigation of causes of the dispute has 
taken place. It abandons arbitration, relies exclusively on 
discussion, conciliation, publicity, and public opinion. 

From March 22, 1907, to August, 1909, forty-five settle- 
ments were arrived at without strikes, involving 65,500 em- 
ployees. There were eight illegal strikes, involving 8,650; 
five legal strikes (after reports of board), involving 10,325 
employees. 

In the United States the Erdman Act, offering to railroads 
the mediation of Government officials, with power to appoint 
a board of arbitration, has made so favorable an impression 
that it is proposed to extend it to include mines. Eecently 
the interposition of Judge Knapp, of the Commerce Court, 
and Commissioner of Labor Neill resulted in preventing a 
strike of 200,000 railroad engineers. The leader of the 
threatened strike admitted: " No body of organized labor 
is big enough to stand out against an offer for arbitration 
coming from authorized agents of the United States Gov- 
ernment. ' ' 

In New York at the time of the Shirtwaist Strike, Mr. 
Louis Brandeis devised a preferential union scheme which 
has worked so far very well and may form a model for other 
trades. 

" The preferential union shop was designed to meet the impasse aris- 
ing from the insistence of the manufacturers upon an open, and of the 
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union upon a closed, shop. Under this arrangement the manufacturers 
bound themselves to maintain union conditions as to hours, wages, etc., 
and to give the preference to union members in employing and retain- 
ing -workers. On their side the unions bound themselves to admit on 
reasonable terms all workers who should apply for membership, to en- 
force the discipline of the shop among their members, to restrain them 
from unauthorized strikes, and generally to see that they lived up to the 
terms of the protocol. 

" During the year ending December 11, 1911, this machinery had been 
utilized for the settlement of 1,418 grievances, of which 1,283 were brought 
before it by the unions and 135 by the manufacturers." 

Great Britain, " the nursery of peaceful methods of ad- 
justing labor difficulties," has made great strides in ration- 
alizing labor disputes. 

" The most important factor, however, in the progress made along the 
lines of conciliation has been the attitude of the British labor unions 
themselves. Article 3, Rule 1 of the by-laws of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions reads : ' It is the purpose of the General Federation to 
promote industrial peace, and by all amicable means, such as conciliation, 
mediation, reference, or by the employers and workmen, or disputes be- 
tween trades or organizations ; where differences do occur to assist in their 
settlement by just and equitable methods.' The British Federation of 
Trade Unions has, as a rule, acted up to the very spirit of this by-law." 

The United States with its many legislatures, its regur- 
gitation of the doctrine of States rights (the North is now 
fighting Federal jurisdiction in industrial matters), cannot 
expect to give such quick relief to a critical situation as 
did England in the coal strike. On the contrary, we in 
America have more dangerous conditions, more serious in- 
fractions of individual liberty, and at the same time more 
political rigidity. What can we expect, then, except dis- 
aster unless we turn our backs upon a further appeal to 
force and apply reason to our industrial problem? 

Peecy Stickney Gkajstt. 
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